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I inchei iqum, and is curiously divided into com- 
pirtments on each of the four sides. Some of the figures 
ire shown in the representation we give. 




Further on, and not far from the walls of the old 
\lurch, is another stone, nine feet in height, and some- 
thing more than eighteen inches square. It stands per- 
nendicular, one end being placed in a square hole of a 
corresponding size, cut out of a large stone ; there were 
jme characters that are now nearly obliterated. 




Zying on a grave is a stone of the following form. 




ft is six feet long, and two feet two inches wide at one 
end, and one foot seven inches at the other. It is of the 
flag form, with a hole near each end, and is called by the 



peasants the hole-stone, or holy-stone— they attribute' to i* 
many supernatural properties. This appears to be the 
most ancient stone in the church-yard, and is of that kind 
usually termed mountain granite, as are also the two 
preceding ones. 

The hill on which those ruins are situated rises rather 
abruptly within about a mile of the south bank of the 
Liffey. This was also the site of the old town, which: 
was very considerable : at the time Arehdall wrote his 
Monasticon it had seven gates, one of which had an afcri 
of ten feet span ; nothing now remains but a few scat- 
tered cabins. 

In 1 798, when the rebels occupied this position, Cap- 
tain Erskine, of the Ninth Dragoons, ^ and Captain 
Cookes, o£ the Romneys, attempted to dislodge them ; 
after a sharp engagement both officers were killed— the 
former was a mart of distinguished bravery. 

A short way from these ruins is to be seen the present 
parish church, and a little beyond it the seat of the late 
eccentric Sir Kildare Borrows, now the residence of Mr. 
Payne. JB^na. 

JACK 0' THE LANTERN. 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio,- 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.— S/iakspearc. 

My uncle, kind, generous soul ! was deeply imbued witfj 
superstition — was a firm believer in supernatural influx 
ences, a circulating library of legendary lore, and a living 
chronicle of all the compacts made with the " ould boy ,v 
from the days of " Docthor Fosther" (Faustus) up td 
those of the Witch of Endor. He very rarely diverged 
into the light and amusing fictions of fairyism, for his ge- 
nius, and, by consequence, his course of studies, were en- 
tirely of the German school, wild, dark, and horrific. 
The reader will be pleased to take notice, that I do not 
use the word studies in the vanity of showing that this; 
dear and near relation was possessed of book-learning •; 
on the contrary, I roundly assert, that his lore was not 
derived from books, for though, as I have heard himself 
assert, he mastered the horn-book at " ould Tim Casey V* 
hedge seminary, and spelled his weary way as far as 
the " Oliphant" (Elephant) through a three-penny primer 
at the age of fifteen, the dread of flagellation for an unfor- 
tunate boxing bout with ared-shinned fellow of seventeen, 
whom he forced to bite the dust, made him bid adieu? to 
book-learning and Tim Casey before he could take the 
" Rhinoceros," and all his natural history, by the horn. I 
may observe, by way of parenthesis, that my revered 
uncle was celebrated in after life for his skill in the nobie 
science of defence ; and shall take this opportunity of 
testifying, that whatever share of dexterity I possess at 
handling the fist or cudgel, has been entirely owing to his 
fostering care. He had a sovereign contempt for the 
Newtonian philosophy ; laughed to scorn the manner in 
which the learned account for a great deal of what is 
called natural phenomena ; could show you with half an 
eye the man who was translated to the exalted sphere of 
the moon for stealing a bush from his gossip's fence, bufc 
totally denied the existence of any other living being in 
that planet; and could descry there none of the seas and 
mountains which all astronomers so easily perceive. Ira 
short, he declared it to be as dangerous to follow thes# 
lights of learning in their aerial voyages of discovery, as 
to pursue that misguiding traveller, Jack-o'-the-Lantern, 
in his devious excursion through the faithless mazes of an 
Irish shaking bog. 

Whether it was that my uncle perceived me the inhe- 
ritor of his own eccentric temper, or that he always found 
me the greedy devourer of all his tales of wonder, certain 
it is, that I was his special favourite; and he rarely took 
a nightly excursion to any neighbouring wake, shebeen- 
house, or card-party, without securing my company. In- 
deed, I improved so much under his auspices, that at 
fifteen very few of double my years could boast half my 
dexterity at spinning a tough yarn, handling a pack of 
cards, or throwing off a draught of poteen. But Truth, 
" my fair mistress,'* obliges me to confess, that I hava 
forgotten a third of these accomplishments. Through 
long disuse, I can now hardly distinguish a king from a 
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WM#/ ^ihfrW^aBA'-JqgWfe^iWMwwtf country 
ttill poises* a charm M1i^ , v^g^ neither time nor mis* 
fortune^ can diminish* 

One night far Oetojier, When returning home from 
Darby M^uluTa wake, where my uncle amused a nume- 
rous circle of gaping auditors by reciting the wonderful 
adventures of Aotih leg an Btiddn, we found ourselves on 
the border of a mountain-stream, which afforded an outlet 
to the Waters of a deep morass, that extended from a con- 
siderable distance to its very edge, when that meteoric 
light, Which the learned denominate ignis fatuus, but which 
in -vulgar parlance is called Jack-o'-t/ie-Lantern, suddenly 
Started before us. My uncle stopped, and eyeing the irre- 
gular motions of the strange light that glided around us, 
said, 

" Well, my ould boy, I didn't think ye'd ever again 
tempt me to pursue ye ; but, howsomever, as I'm growing 
stiffin the limbs, we'll take the aisy way of getting rid o' 
yer thvicks. Eamon, a vick ! (meaning myself,) mind 
your eye — off with your coat, an* turn it inside out, or, 
as sure as your living, the chap yonder will give us a 
cowld bath in the nixt bog-hole ;" then, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, he deliberately took off his coat and 
breeches, turned them inside out, and slipped into them 
iiistanter ; while I could scarcely keep my feet, I was so 
convulsed with laughter at the grotesque appearance, 
presented by my uncle in this strange mode of equip- 
ment. 

" Eamon, a vick," resumed my uncle, upon seeing my 
extravagant contortions—** Eamon, is it yer books that 
tayches ye to laugh at yer uncle, ma boochal ? I seen, in 
my own time, some conceated chaps b* yer kitney (kid- 
ney) turn their coats for a worse reason tnan this." 

The sharpness oF the last remark showed that I had 
greatly offended ; and I endeavoured to sooth his irrita- 
tion, by expressing deep contrition for my ill-timed laugh- 
ter fit, and by literally turning my coat, leaving, however, 
the nether garment undisturbed ; but my toilet was hardly 
completed, when the wandering light, after a few curves 
along the stream, dashed into a small glen that opened 
into the brook, and finally disappeared. 

As we strode homeward along the well-known path- 
Way, my uncle, now relieved from those fears which the 
presence of the meteor had occasioned, said, 

"Now wouldn't ye give yer uncle a speciment of yer 
fcrnrag, and tell us what the books you read say about 
Jack-o-the-lantern." 

u Why, uncle, the ignis fat urn is only a harmless light— 
i gaseous vapour arising from putrid vegetable bodies, 
which, ignited by the damps of the night, wanders on in 
brightness till the inflammable air is consumed." 

•' Eamon, a hagur, your hard words have bothered me 
entirely, Thim nateral phil — what do ye call *em, have 
filed your head, a leagh, with nonsense. Jack-o'*the- 
Lantern a gas-light— isn't it, asthore ? Eamon, a chora, 
(and his tone grew tremulous with feeling,) — Eamon, if 
you knew the sufferings of that forsaken crather, since the 
time the poor sowl was doomed to wandher, with a lan- 
thern in his hand, on this cowld earth, without rest for 
his foot, or shelter for his head, until the day of judgment— 
ullayone! oh, it 'ud soften the heart of stone, to see 
him as I once did, the poor ould dunawn— his feet blis- 
tered and bleeding, his poneens* all flying about him, and 
the rains of heaven beating on his ould white head/' 

This burst of emotion would have given me real delight, 
could a reasonable motive be assigned/for it ; but in his 
enthusiastic feeling for the fabled being of his commisera- 
tion, I really concluded my uncle was beside himself. 

" I was coming home one night," he continued, " from 
a^ christening at Tim Fowler's— it wasjabout twelve at 
night— and I had not taken any thing extraordinary, but 
was just, as you may say, right enough, whin up started 
the light before me,* on the very spot where we met it 
to-night; and it was this night twenty years, of all nights 
in the year. I knew, if I tried to get homeward, that 
treacherous lanthern would lead me through all the bogs 
and corraghs of the place, for the night was pitchy dark, 
irad the roar of the mountain streams, as they dashed 

* Wretched garments. 




tbroughtheir rocky- bed** *otmde& dem Arid, IoH 
« Bedad/. m I,. « maboocha!, HI run po rjMaUn stfjV 
avoid ye, but Til hunt you do\ift fairly; foiyyo^see, avjfiw, 
if you shun him, he'll Follow ye, but if ^ou purshue him, 
he'll cut away. ?;I jist slipt off my brogues, (by the same 
token, I never got tidings of them since,) and dashes 
towards him in my thraheens* Well became him, he vp 
and runs for the bare life oyer hill apd valley, cummer 
and carigaun. I stuck to him like his shadow. Some- 
times I came rattling*down a steep cliff; thin, after pick- 
ing up my legs, ran headlong into a n bog-hole. Now, I 
got stuck into a furze brake ; and the moment after soused 
head an* ears in a running sthrame. At length, as I 
retched the bank of a rapid river, I Baw him, by the light 
of his own lanthern, hiding on the very edge of the water, 
under shelter of a sally bush. As I dashed like a grey- 
hound towards him through the loughans of the inch, his 
eye seemed rivetted on me in wild terror — his face was 
frightful to look at, and his white beard and whiter hair 
streamed in the rough blast that swept down the glin 
along the river. The next step would have bifbught me 
straight upon him ; but, at that instant, the March cock 
upon a neighbouring roost gave notice of day—the lan- 
thern wint out, and the poor crather that carried it dis- 
appeared, and I was left in pitchy darkness. 1 * 

As we journeyed homeward, I introduced various to- 
pics to put my companion's sanity to the test; but he 
displayed his usual acuteness upon every Bubject, save that 
of the sprite whose lot the reader has heard him so feel- 
ingly deplore. Upon this point he was impregnable to all 
argument, and I gave up the struggle, astonished at this 
instance of mental delusion. Next day he favoured me 
with the history of Jack-o'-the-lantern, which I wrote 
down at leisure while the facts were fresh in my memory. 
I greatly regret that I did not write the strange legend in 
my uncle's rich and imaginative dialect; but the manu- 
script is now before me — and even had I leisure and in- 
clination to revise it, so many years have since elapsed, 
that I could not recollect my uncle's varied phraseology— 
so, rea der, you have it as it is. 

THE LEGEND. 

Once upon a time there lived a man, whose natural 
disposition was churlish and morose, and the asperities 
of whose soul had not been softened down by the influ- 
ence of a knowledge of God ; and his acquirements in the 
things of this world did not much exceed the narrow skill 
which enabled him to cultivate the farm on which he 
lived. He was known throughout the country for his 
unsocial manners— his blazing hearth never cheered 
the^ way-worn stranger — and the repulsed beggar never 
again sought his inhospitable door. In short, he lived the 
reproach of humanity, and his name was a bye«word in 
the land. 

Jack, for «o tM« rhurl was named, was returning home 
one night Hun; a ii^ubouring fair, when, as he approached 
a dark and rapid stream at a particular ford, which the ima- 
gination of the people of that time had associated with some 
tales of murder and superstition, he heard a groan that, to 
his fancy, proceeded from some tortured spirit. He suddenly 
drew in the mare on which he rode — all the horrid tales 
recorded of that dark glen rushed to his memory — and 
as a second and a third sound of agony smote his ear, his 
bristling hair stood erect, the cold beads of dismay oozed 
at every pore-^nor did the whiskey which he quaffed that 
evening in his own sordid way, prevent the current of his 
blood from freezing at his very heart ; but when the hor- 
rid sounds were again repeated, he summoned nerve suf- 
ficient to inquire what he could do for the tortured soul 
that crossed his path in that glen of gloom and horror. 

" For the love of heaven/' said the voice, " take me to 
some human habitation ; for I am no tortured spirit, but 
a poor homeless wanderer who have lost my way on the 
wild moor, and have lain down here to die, for I durst 
not cross this rapid water. So may mercy be shown you in 
your hour of need, and in the day of your distress." 

Delivered from supernatural terrors, the peasant's soul 
softenedinto humanity. With an indescribable feeling of 
pity, which never till that hour reached his heart, he dis- 
mounted, and saw extended on the damp earth a very 
aged man, with a white beard, who was evidently bowie 
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down with the load of years and misery. He wrapped 
the aged siiffefer in hi* warm great coat, placed him on 
the saddle, and then mounting on the crupper, he sup- 
ported the object of his pity till he reached home. , His 
wife smiled to behold her gruff husband engaged in the 
unusual office of hospitality, and wondered much what 
charm could have soothed his unsocial soul to kindness. 
The miserable stranger received every necessary that her 
cupboard afforded — was laid to rest in a warm bed, and 
in a 6hort time his grief and infirmities were forgotten in 
sound repose. 

About the dawn of day, Jack was awakened from his 
sleep by a bright blaze of light that shone through all the 
cabin* Unable to account for this sudden illumina- 
tion, he started to his feet from the bed, when his pro- 
gress was instantly checked, and his astonishment greatly 
augmented to behold a young man of celestial beauty, 
wrapt in white garments. His shoulders were furnished 
with wings, the plumage of which exceeded in whiteness 
the down of swans ; and as he spoke, his words stole 
Jike the notes of a heavenly harp, to the soul of the won- 
dering cottager. 

" Mortal, 1 * said the celestial visitant, " I am one of the 
angels commissioned to watch over the sons of Adam. 
I heard thy brethren exclaim against thy unsocial temper, 
and utter disregard of the sacred virtue of hospitality; 
but I find that some generous seeds of virtue have 
lain uncultivated with thee. In me thou beholdest 
the miserable senior whom thy generous humanity reliev- 
ed— I have shared thy frugal fare and lowly bed ; my 
blessing shall remain with thy house, but to thyself in 
particular I bestow three wishes — then freely ask, as I 
shall freely give. May wisdom bound the desire of thy 
aou!." 

Jack paused for a moment, and then said, " There's a 
sycamore tree before the door, fair and wide-spreading, 
but every passer-by must pluck a bough from it— grant 
that every one touching it with such intent, may cling to 
the tree till I release him. Secondly, I do wish that any 
person who sits in mv elbow chair, may never be able to 
leave it, nor the chair to leave the ground, without my 
consent. There's a wooden box on the wall— I keep it 
to hold the thread, and awls, and hammer, with which I 
mend my brogues, but the moment I turn my back, every 
clown comes here cobbling for himself : my third request 
is, that the person who puts his hand into tiie box, might 
notwithdraw it, and that the box may stick to the wall, 
during my pleasure. My wishes are ended.'* 

The angel sighed as he granted the boon ; and the 
legend further adds, that Jack was from that hour ex- 
cluded from all hope of heaven, because he had eternal 
happiness within his wish, and neglected to secure the 
vast gift ; but the angel's blessing remained with his 
house — his children were many, and his crops and cattle 
throve with large increase. 

In twenty years after, as Jack sat one evening in his 
elbow-chair, musing on his earthly affairs, a strange and 
unearthly smell of brimstone assailed his nose; and when 
he turned round to ascertain the cause, the appearance of 
a tall, dark-looking being, graced with a pair of horns, a 
cloven foot, and a long tail, which he carried rather gen- 
teely tucked under his arm, further increased his asto- 
nishment. The stranger immediately opened his message 
—mentioned Jack's exclusion from heaven, and spoke of 
his infernal master's anxiety to see him speedily at his 
own hot home, 

When Jack heard these awful tidings, he repressed 
every symptom of alarm, and, starting to his feet, bid the 
stranger welcome. " I hope," he continued, " your ho- 
nour won't be above sitting in the elbow-chair, and tasting 
a drop of potteen this cold evening, while I put on my 
Sunday clothes." 

The demon complied. 

" There," said his host, "is a real drop of the native. 
The sorra a gauger ever set his ugly face on it. Why 
then would your honour tell me if ye have any gaugers 
2n your native place ?" 

" We have lots of them," replied he of the cloven hoof; 
but we give them other employment than still-hunting? 
Pttl come, the road is fopg, ajni we, must away," 



So saying, he motioned to leave hiMeati but found 
himself immovably fixed therein, wJ&e^ guMnl mor* 
tal set his flail to work on his captive .enemy. Vain .*&&$■ 
entreaty for mercy— in vain he kicked, and iiun^ hi* arm* 
around; the swift descending instrument of vsB^eancfc 
smashed every bone in bis skin; and it was only wif& 
exhausted, and unable to prosecute his task, that he con- 
sented to liberate the miserable being, on his solemji 
oath, that he would never more visit thi3 upper world 
on a similar errand. 

Satan has more than one courier to do his errands, 
A second messenger, provided with the necessary instruc- 
tion for shunning the fatal chair and flail, was despatched 
to fetch the doomed mortal, who was ruminating, next 
day, on the adventure of the preceding evening, when 
the latch was raised, and a stranger cautiously entered. 
When he had explained his business, Jack requested that 
he would be seated, and expressed his willingness tode- 
part when he had put a stitch or *wo in his old brogue. 
The courier was too cautious, and declined to sit ; out 
Jack took the chair, pulled off his broken shoe, and re- 
quested the demon to hand him an awl from the small 
box. The infernal visitant obeyed ; but found that he 
could neither withdraw his hand, nor remove the box 
from the wall. He cast a glance of dismay at his mor- 
tal antagonist, who sprung to the flail, and bestowed such 
discipline as forced the present visiter to submit to the 
same conditions for his release, that his brother devil had 
done. 

It is said that his sable majesty was greatly surprised at 
the discomfiture of his two trusty messengers ; and, like a 
skilful general, he resolved to go in person and explore 
the enemy's camp. He ascended from the nether world 
through Mangerton mountain, neariftilarney, where that 
barren and bottomless pool, called the Hole of HeU,* 
now fills up the funnel which formed his upward passage. 
He looked round from the lofty height into the far 
country, and with the sagacity of the vulture in quest of 
his prey, directed his course to Jack's habitation. It was 
a sunny morning, and a heavy frost of some days' continu- 
ance had congealed all the waters, and rendered the sur- 
face of the land hard and slippery. Aware o£ Jack's 
wiles, he rapped at the door and, in a voice of thunder, 
bid the miserable mortal come forth. 

" I will go whithersoever your Lordship commands me," 
he answered, awed by the threatening voice and formida- 
ble manner of his summoner ; " but the road is slippery, 
and you will permit me in to fetch my cane ; besides, I 
would wish to kiss my wife and little ones before I go." 

The fiend was inexorable, and urged the wretched being 
on before him. 

" If I walk without the support of a stick," he resumed, 
hobbling on before his captor j « 1 shall speedily break 
my bones ; and if there are no carmen on the road to 
hell, how would your Lordship wish to fetch my carcase 
on your princely shoulders ? Oh, that I had even a bough 
from yonder sycamore to support my poor old limbs !'* 

To stay his murmuring, and furnish the desired support, 
Satan laid hold on a fair branch of the tree, but immedi- 
ately found that he was unable either to break the bough, 
or quit his hold ; and Jack, with a yell of joy, returned 
to fetch his favourite flail. In the words of the legend, 
whoever would come from the remote ends of the earth 
to hear the most fearful bowlings, occasioned by the most 
dreadful castigation, would here have ample gratification. 
Jack broke his three best flails on the occasion ; and 
though the miserable fiend cried loudly for mercy, he 
continued his toil till the going do^n of the sun, when 
on his promising neither to seek Jack on earth, or per- 
mit his entrance into hell, the arch-fiend was released, and 
the fortunate man retired to rest, more fatigued from that 
day's thrashing than ever he had been before. 

Our story draws near its close—Jack, with all his 
skill, could not baffle the assault of Death. He paid the 
debt of nature ; but when his soul was dismissed to its 
final residence, the porter at the gate of the "»frnal 
regions stoutly denied him admittance— the nenoa 
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turned pale with affright— and even Satan himself fled 
within the lowest depths to hide his head from the dreaded 
enemy. Then, because he was unfit for heaven, and that 
hell refused to take him, he was decreed to walk the earth 
with a lantern to light him on his nightly way tilt the 
day of judgment. — Such, reader, is the legend relative to 
Jack-o'-the- Lantern, commonly believed by the peasantry 
in many districts of Jreland. E. W. 

MAMMALIA AND MOLUSCA. 
In the loose meaning of the word, we call a whale a 
fish, and we call an oyster a ikell-jish. Now a whale is a 
warm-blooded animal, which suckles its young with milk, 
and this milk, when fresh, is as rich and as nice as the 
best cream. Therefore, a whale much more nearly resem- 
bles a cow than a fish ; and if we had as much manage- 
ment of the sea as we have of the land, and could keep 
herds of tame whales, the quantity of cream, and butter, 
and cheese, which they would yield would be immense, 
and the flesh of the young ones, properly cooked, would 
"be as fine as veal, if not finer. An oyster, again, is no 
more a fish than a garden snail, though the one has two 
shells — or, rather, two jointed valves, or shutters, to its 
shell — while the other has only one, though it also covers 
the opening of its shell with a temporary shutter, while it 
Hibernates, that is, lies in a state of inactivity, during the 
winter. The whale is thus properly one of the " suckling 
animals,** for which we happen to have no common Eng- 
lish name, and thus we make use of the Latin word mam* 
tnalia, which has precisely the same meaning. The oyster 
is one of those animals which, though sometimes having 
shells, and sometimes not, have no bones, or even grisly 
rparts of much substance in them, and thus they are " soft 
•animals/' We have no general name for this either, and 
therefore we use the Latin word mollutca, which means 
^exactly soft animals. 

ON THE VELOCITY OF BODIES IN FLUIDS. 

At one of the Sectional Meetings of the British Asso- 
ciation, Mr* Russell made the following observations on 
-the resistance experienced at various velocities, by bodies 
srooving through fluids at various rates. His experiments 
he was enabled to carry on upon a* magnificent scale, by 
the liberal conduct of the canal companies of Scotland* 
The law of resistance most depended upon since the time 
"of Newton was, that the resistance increased as the square 
of the velocity, and that this law did not cease until the 
velocity became very great. In this, however, the essen- 
tial diversity of the circumstances of totally immersed, and 
of partially floating bodies, had been overlooked. The 
^result which he experienced was, that the motion of a 
canal boat was more and more retarded up to a certain 
velocity ; that at this velocity the resistance became a 
^maximum : and that, beyond this, the velocity being in- 
creased, the resistance actually diminished, and conse- 
quently the force of traction required to keep up that 
'velocity was less than the force of traction required to 
&eep up a less ; by which it happened that there was a 
velocity below which it would be less profitable for a ship 
<or boat to be propelled, than any velocity above it— a 
CToumstance, as he justly observed, of no little impor- 
tance to.our canal companies. This extraordinary effect 
lie attributed to the wave excited in the canal by the mo- 
tion of the boat; for this wave, once excited, can be 
-shown, both by theory and actual experiment, to have a 
velocity quite independent of that of the boat, and de- 
pending solely on the depth of the canal. This velocity 
is that acquired by a stone, or other heavy body, in falling 
<lown half the depth of the canal ; so that, if the canal 
were twelve feet deep, the wave upon it would have con- 
ttantly the very same velocity that a stone, if let fall from 
a height of six feet above the floor of a room, would 
strike the floor with. The velocity of this wave he, in 
fact, found to be the speed, beyond which the boat became 
less retarded ; and the fact he accounted for, by suppos- 
ing that the boat, at slower velocities, had, as it were, the 
Ml arising from this wave constantly before it, but as 
Boon as it reached this velocity it went forward, supported 
•n the top of this wave, along with it, while the lore part 

ff ft? J?w* jw rismt derated out of the water. 



DECEMBER— THE BLACK-BIRD. 
(by a lady.) 
The year Is declining — how sullen and gray 
The aspect of nature, late lovely and gay : 
The trees are all leafless, and angry the swell 
Of the bright gentle streamlet that flow'd thro' the dell. 
The black-bird still flits the bare branches among, 
But meets with no beauty to call forth its song : 
The leaves and gay blossoms have faded away—* 
No rose-bud is smiling in dewy array — 
Then fly to some shelter to guard thee from harm — 
Oh ! hie thee, bird, hie ! from the gathering storm. 

No vestige of summer is now to be seen — 

Its verdure, so lovely, has lost its bright sheen— 1 

Like a lovelorn damsel, its sallowness tells 

The chill and decay in its bosom that dwells. 

The zephyrs that, fann'd into life the fresh flowers, 

And wafted their odours through grottos and bowers, 

Are changed into billows— with fury they rage, 

As if war with the high things of earth they would wage. 

Then fly, timid bird, to some covert, nor brave 

The rude, noisy storm that tells of the grave. 

The sky with dense vapours is shrouded and dark-* 
A speck of its pure light is scarce left to mark— 
Clouds roll a huge volley while evening draws near, 
As if to commingle with our nether sphere- 
Crows, soaring to meet them, croak loud as they sweep, 
Proclaiming, 'mid shrill winds their course they can keep* 
Like all evil doers, they hail with delight 
The season that cloaks their wild pursuits from light; 
But you, charming bird, with the sweet, thrilling lay, 
To a clime more congenial now haste thee away. 
Kilkenny. 

serenade: 

Wake, Lady, wake ! the moon shines bright, 
And throws through thy window a silv'ry light; 
As silently through the midnight sky 
She passes the clear and bright stars by, 

Sparkling in golden dyes : 
Now all that is brilliant, and fair, and bright, 
Is cheering my lonely heart to-night, 
Where nothing is wanting, save the light 

Of thy blue eyes. 

Wake, Lady, wake ! thy lover waits 
To bear thee far from these thrice-barred gates. 
Where thy maiden faith, and feelings of truth, 
Have been checked since the days of early youth, 

And thine eye been dim'd with teafi, 
Oh ! come, my love — I will bear thee away 
To a home where our love shall feel no decay-— 
Where affection's vow shall soon allay 

Thy maiden fears. 

Wake, Lady, wake ! the breezes rise, 
And our bark spreads her sail to the midnight skies, 
And her proud breast heaves in the azure main, 
And she longs to be joyously dancing again 

O'er the billowy wave* 
Far off in the isles of the deep blue sea 
Shall we spend our days in mirthful glee, 
And our arbour of love for ever shall be 

The home of the brave. 

Wake, Lady, wake I the day draws nigh, 

The moon sinks fast in the western sky, 

The twinkling stars withdraw tfieir lighv 

And the morning breaks thro' the clouds of nignt, 

Proclaiming the coming day. 
My fair one awakes ! her steps I note ! 
My faithful crew, now trim the boat, 
And over the waves we gaily float. 
Away! awa>{ 
BaUymena. S. J * * * 
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